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Charivaria 


Burewars who broke into a country hotel drank a bottle 
of whisky before they left. The proprietor presumes they 
brought it with them. 

° ° 

“Events are moving fast; the pace is quickening,” a 
political writer observes. The astrologers are grimly holding 
on to second place. 


° ° 





Two German generals dis- 
missed by the FUEHRER 
have now been reinstated. 
Others were dismissed too 
thoroughly for that. 


ro rwe ELEPHANT House | 








° ° 


A correspondent recalls 
that when he was a child 
visiting the Zoo an elephant 
stole a banana from him. 
We should be the last to 
blame him if, given an 
opportunity now, he reversed 
the process. 





° ° 


What to Do with Our Girls 


“DAMAGE BY Rats 
To report that the Pests Officer took out three Women’s Land 
Army girls to the —— Hotel at and taught them to gas rats 
by the spooning method. They showed a very keen interest and 
a desire to continue in this type of work.”—From a report by the 
Insects and Pests Sub-Committee to a County War Agricultural 
Committee. 





° ° 

On the Eastern Front tanks are half-buried in the ground 
to make pill-boxes. The war teaches many lessons. Why 
not dig your car into the back-yard and keep fowls? 


Recreation nowadays should be carefully planned, we 
are told. If you propose to make whoopee and then come 
home with the milk, make sure it is one of the mornings 
the milkman calls. 

° ° 
Surprise 


“Great Hale have started dressmaking classes and by August had 
made over 800 Ibs. of jam at the centre.”—Home and Country. 


oO ° 


Dr. GoEBBELS recently ap- 
pealed to the German people 
not to lose their tempers with 
one another. But plenty of 
feeling may be put into the 
ersatz slap on the back. 


° ° 


Shakespeare is being played 
in Berlin and London. The 
German view is that there is 
such a dearth of English 
dramatists that we have to 
fall back on the immortal 
Wilhelm. 








o ° 


“The English are a nation of tea-drinkers and yet the 
German housewife makes better tea than they do,” boasts 
a Nazi broadcaster. We doubt it. For one thing, we have 
the advantage of making tea with tea. 

° ° 

“Anybody who has heard in the past the liquid notes 
of the Swiss shepherd on his native mountains can never 
forget them,” says a musician. Nothing like the London 
powdered milk yodel. 
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Escapism 


RITERS of books have found it very hard to avoid 

the war-zone. Few try, but even those who fall 

back on memoirs of the Victorian age or historical 
reconstruction seem to point the finger of allusion at our 
present troubles; novels of more or less contemporary life 
are trapped between two Armageddons; and those who deal 
with adventure, mystery and crime are hard put to it to 
find anything more adventurous, more mysterious or more 
criminal than the true story of the world to-day. 

Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs, the author of Tarzan and a 
multitude of other exciting novels, has made (it was only to 
be expected of him) a heroic effort, as may be seen from the 
following passage from T'he Master Mind of Mars : 

“John Carter decapitated one of his antagonists, but the 
body ran around cutting and slashing in apparent ungovern- 
able fury until the dwar ordered several of his other 
warriors to capture and disarm it, and all the while the 
head lay gibbering and grimacing in the dust. This was the 
first of our antagonists to be rendered permanently hors de 
combat, and suggested the only way that we might be 
victorious. 

“*Behead them, Vor Dag!’ the Warlord directed, and 
even as he spoke he lopped the head from amother. 

“T tell you, it was a gruesome sight. . 

He is telling me. 

People in this book are thrown into a kind of vat, melted 
down, and reconstructed in all sorts of shapes and sizes, 
sometimes, I gather, with brains and sometimes as mere 
robots without them. 

It is the best apparently that the blood-red planet can do 
to hold its own with the Earth-world. 

Having read this book I was naturally attracted by a 
book bearing the title ] Was a Head Hunter, and agreeably 
surprised to discover that it dealt not with the mere Dyaks 
of Borneo, but with the Indians of Colombia in a tropical 
world where even the wheel is unknown. 

The story of the book is very simple. It tells how the 
author, Mr. Lewis V. Cummings, intending to get from 
Bogota to Nieve, crossed the paramos and came down the 
raudales of the Rio Guariere in a stolen cayuca to the 
moloccas of the Yakalamures, where he was hospitably 
received owing to the good offices of another white man who 
had a coruco amongst these people on the loma; how, keeping 
his rifle as well as his machete, he lived and hunted and 
traded with them, eating the flesh of manatees and capybaras, 
sauced with aseese and washed down with casiari or guarani, 
and eked out with the eggs of turtles (during the cosecha) 
with madronas, moere, mariohot and moriche ; how he was 
daubed all over with earth and vegetable dyes and made 
drunk with yposeh before undergoing the ceremony of the 
dumeni-jurupy, which consists of being lashed with long 
whips of tapir hide by wood-devils and, having been 
endured, entitles a man to call himself a warrior; how he 
married three teri-ujthe (all on the same night), shot jaguars 
and caimans, learnt native arts, fought tribal battles at the 
side of his gapa-ko-p’yerage and not too soon, I think (for 
he had become unpopular with the ipagé), went away. 

It may seem to you that my brief résumé of the narrative 
is a little overloaded with local colour. So it is; but not very 
much. A sentence in the book itself (on page 172) runs: 
“Our scanty hoard of trade goods was carefully selected 
and packed in waterproof mapire. We took also several 


mapire of mayoka, some yams, a mapire of fish pemmican, 
twani, pesami and about twenty kilograms of salt for food. 
These were kept in the rainproof toldo.” 


But there is a very comprehensive glossary at the end, 
and twenty-one pages of notes, one of which explains the 
exact method of drying, pickling and smoking human heads. 
It is far more difficult and complicated than you might 
suppose. Nearly all the vegetable products of the region, 
until carefully treated, are poisonous, the forests are full 
of wild cats and howling monkeys, the alligators are 
enormous, most of the fish are man-eaters, venomous 
reptiles abound, fever is prevalent, arrow- and dart-heads 
are treated with curare, the nateri hovers overhead, there 


‘are electric eels in the waters and one is much bothered by 


the guzano, the nigua and the ejen. 

These are kinds of bugs. 

It says a great deal for the a of the white man 
that he can heartily enjoy, as Mr. Cummings evidently did, 
this sort of thing. He is very bitter about the ruthless 
cruelty of the white pioneers who, trading for egret’s 
feathers, have corrupted and ruined the morals and manners 
of these pleasant peoples, leaving only a few tribes such as 
the Yakalamures exiled in the upper reaches of the rivers 
that feed the Orinoco, and I admit that one cannot pickle 
the heads of one’s bitter enemies or hold witch-dances or 
shoot deer with poisoned missiles in peace when one is 
bothered by the intrusions of an alien civilization. 

But Mr. Cummings himself, so he tells us, slew Indians 
recklessly with his rifle, did a little trading on his own, and 
left his three wives behind him. His friend José even 
attempted to destroy a whole tribe by leaving a bag of 
poisoned salt hanging up where the chief would be most 
likely to discover it. Salt is the principal necessity of these 
unspoiled forest and river folk; and there are moments 
when, devouring the story, the reader is conscious of a 
similar necessity. 

If he is like me he is conscious also of a slight nostalgia. 
Do I really wish to escape from the war? I turn hopefully 
to the publisher’s advertisements, wondering how soon I 
shall be able to add How I helped Hirohito to Commit Hara- 
kirt to my little library list. EVoE. 


° ° 


A Garden of Herbs 


HAVE planted you a garden of herbs by the lettuce-bed 
Set in the shade of a crab-apple tree, 
And while I am gone they will grow for your gathering 
And lend you their piquancy. 


There will be pennyroyal, rosemary, chives, 
Caraway, camomile, basil and balm, 
And when I picture the garden and you there picking 
them 
Soft will the wind blow and calm. 


You will find tarragon, tansy and savory, 
Purslane, chicory, coriander, dill, 
And when I think of you stooping to gather in their 
fragrances 
Clear will the night be and still. 


I have planted chervil, clary and rocambole, 
Fennel, mint, borage, sorrel and rue. 

Let these be your garnishings and let them be witnesses 
That I shall return to you. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE PIRATE 
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“Now these tenants who left so hurriedly in 1939—did they give any reason?” 


IPPY, isn’t it? For noon. 
Yes, but of course it’s only 
ten really. 

Oh, yes, I’d forgotten. Double 
Summer Time is on, isn’t it? I’ve a 
good mind to write to the Brains Trust 
about it. 

What’s your question ? 

Well, we’re now two hours cock-eye, 
aren’t we—by the real time? 

Depends what you mean by the real 
time, doesn’t it ? 

Don’t muddle me. This business is 
quite crazy enough already. Look. I 
want to find out the time of Low Water 
at Gravesend. I get the time of High 
Water at London Bridge from a Tide 
Table. Say it’s 12 o’clock. But it’s 
High Water at Gravesend an hour 
earlier 





Little Talks 


Is uw? What 
arrangement ! 

So that’s 11 o’clock. But the Tide 
Table times are Greenwich Mean Time. 
So you ’ve got to add two hours. 

Making 1 o'clock ? 

Yes, except that in some tide-tables 
and calendars they ’ve allowed for one 
hour Summer Time already 

So it’s 2 o'clock ? 

No. Twelve. At least I think so. 
And if you forget that—or it’s not 
clear—you may be a whole hour out. 
Or perhaps two. 

And, I suppose, of they'd allowed for 
two hours, and you added two too, you’d 
be two hours out ? Or would it be four ? 

Stop! I’m going mad. 

Well, anyhow, what’s the answer ? 

The answer is: It’s—it’s High Water 


an extraordinary 





at Gravesend at 1 o’clock British 
Summer Time. 

But I thought you wanted to find Low 
Water ? 

True. Well, for that you subtract 
six hours or six hours and a half. 

What a life! And where does the 
Brains Trust come in ? 

Well, my question is this. One of 
these two extra hours is a sort of 
permanency, isn’t it? I mean, we 
have an hour’s Summer Time all 
through the winter-time nowadays, 
don’t we? 

It sounds insane, but we do. 

And the chances are that that will 
go on after the war ? 

Shouldn't be surprised. There'll 
certainly be just as much reason for 
getting up early after the war. 
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Well, why don’t we face the thing 
and regularize that hour? 

Make an honest hour of it, you 
mean ? 

Yes. I mean, it’s all very well to 
have one phoney hour in the summer. 
And it’s all very well to have one 
probationary phoney hour all the year 
round for a year or two. But to have 
two phoney hours, one of which is 
temporary and the other permanent— 
it’s simply raving! 

I shall be, in a minute. Let’s see how 
it would work. You mean— 

I mean, why can’t we give this one 
extra hour substantive rank, so to 
speak—assuming, of course, that it’s 
going to be a regular? 

You mean, instead of saying: It’s 
12.0 noon, Greenwich Mean Time, plus 
one hour Permanent Summer Time, 
plus one hour Temporary Summer Time 
—which makes it 2 o'clock, British 
Summer Time, 1942 

I should say, “It’s 1 o’clock Green- 
wich (New) Time, plus one hour 
Summer Time.” Then, in the summer 
I should have to add on only one hour 
instead of two; in the winter I shouldn’t 
add anything, and British Time would 
have at least some claim to honesty. 
As it is, it’s a large lie, a fantastic 
fiction, all the year round. 

But, look here! Half a minute. 
You say you'd call permanent Summer 
Time Greenwich Time. But surely you 
can’t monkey about with Greenwich—— 

I don’t care two hoots about 
Greenwich. 

But wouldn’t you cause a cosmic mess ? 
I mean, wouldn't astrology and naviga- 
tion and everything disintegrate ? 

That’s what I’m not quite clear 
about. But I’ve a strong suspicion 
that Greenwich Time is a mere 
Imperialistic ramp. 

A what ? 

Well, say a characteristic piece of 
British boasting. After all, what is 
Greenwich Mean Time? 

What is Greenwich Mean Time ? 

What is Greenwich Mean Time? 

Well ? 

Well ? 

Go on, old boy. 

Well, isn’t it when the sun crosses 
the meridian of Greenwich, or some- 
thing ? 

It can’t be doing that all the time. 

No, but it’s all reckoned from when 
it does that. Or isn’t it? 

Well, when does it do that ? 

Not sure. But I think it’s 12 noon. 

Greenwich Time ? 

Obviously. But, what I mean, why 
12? Is there any real reason why the 
sun shouldn’t cross the meridian of 
Greenwich at 1? 

That I wouldn’t know. 











FROM ISOLATED 
POSTS 


ROM a letter received: “I 

write to express the great 
gratitude of the men and of our- 
selves. It has been such a plea- 
sure to take round these woollies 
and see the delight of the men 
and hear the next day that they ’d 
been really warm the night before. 
These men have a very hard time 
and have to stand-to in all 
weathers with very little protec- 
tion. The gifts provided by your 
Fund have made a very real 
difference to them.” Please join 
in the service by sending your 
contribution. Donations will be 
gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 











And, for that matter, why Green- 
wich? All time is “local,” anyhow. 
Why shouldn’t we have some other 
place for the sun to cross? Lowestoft, 
or somewhere ? 

I don’t follow. After all, they’ve 
got the Observatory at Greenwich, and 
everything. 

Well, we could move the Observatory 
to Lowestoft. 

Why do we want to move the Observa- 
tory to Lowestoft ? 

Well, we’re going to have 12 o’clock 
at a different time, aren’t we? So 
we 

No, you’re going to have 12 o'clock 
at the same 

No. It’s going to be at 1 o’clock. 
That’s the whole point. So we want 
to find a place where the sun will be 
crossing the meridian at that time. 

You’re raving. 

Instead of Greenwich. 
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Look here, old boy 

Where would it be, do you think? 
Lowestoft? Or would it be Bristol ? 

As a matter of fact, if you want a 
place about an hour different it would be 
about Berlin. 

That’s rather a bore. 

It’s all coming back to me. Fifteen 
degrees of longitude is the same as one 
hour ; and Central Europe is about 
fifteen degrees east. So they’re always 
one hour earlier than us—— 

Later. 

No, earlier. Because the sun comes 
from the East, or something. If we’ve 
put on one hour Summer Time and the 
Huns haven’t, our time is the same as 
Berlin’s. 

Well, there you are. That’s just 
what I’m suggesting. Sensible arrange- 
ment. 

Aren't you being a bit defeatist, old 
boy? You may not care much about 
poor old Greenwich, but after all it is 
practically O.C. Time everywhere. Do 
you want everything to be reckoned by 
reference to Berlin Time ? 

No, but 

I'll bet there’s nothing annoys Hitler 
so much as all the talk about Greenwich 
this and Greenwich that. And I’ll bet 
one of the first things he’d do if he won 
the war would be to alter the Atlas and 
put Berlin on longitude 0°. 

There’s something in that. I 
shouldn’t mind sticking to Greenwich 
—if anyone else did. 

Well, why not go back to your 
original plan ? 

What was that ? 

Stick to Greenwich—but alter Green- 
wich Time, as you said. Or rather, alter 
the name of the-—— 

But didn’t you say that that would 
cause a cosmic mess ? 

That’s what I don’t know. 

Perhaps we’d better ask the Brains 
Trust. 

If you can get it on a postcard—do. 

A. 2. &. 








° ° 


Nasty One 


“While some of the new American ‘jeeps’ 
—the novel utility trucks specially designed 
for the United States Army —ran busily 
about the scene of disembarkation, the men 
filed in batches to where food and not drinks 
were awaiting them under cover.” 

Daily Paper. 


°o °o 


“ At the Darlington Warship Week naval 
exhibition in the new telephone exchange 
two ‘horns’ attached to a mine were missing 
within an hour of the opening on Saturday. 
Two thousand people visited the exhibition 
on Saturday, £62 being taken.” 

Northern Paper. 


Silly to leave it lying about. 
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Evening Out with Aunt Tabitha 


E were all pleased when my Aunt Tabitha 

announced that we were to conduct a sociological 

investigation; for it seemed, as she outlined it, to 
promise quite a bit of free eating for the rest of us. 

“Particularly,” Aunt Tabitha said, “I wish to investigate 
the alleged rudeness of many of those employed in restaur- 

ants. Nothing must deter us. We must ride roughshod 
over every stickleback.” 

“We must leave unstoned no tad, pole or perch,” her 
fat uncle agreed eagerly. 

Her great-great-Aunt Maud hacen in, or out: “The 
situation, as I see it, is entirely due to the fact that in these 
days no restaurant employee is in danger of losing his job 
for anything short of death. I always used to maintain to 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt that a similar reason was at the root 
of the Thistlewood plot to murder the Cabinet in 1820.” 

“You knew Thistlewood, girl?” Aunt Tabitha’s eldest 
great-grandfather inquired suspiciously. 

“And his brother,” said her great-great-Aunt Maud 
reminiscently. “Ah, me! they were a prickly pair.” 

Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle was just observing with his 
usual captiousness that he did not see how they could 
have been unless the English climate was radically different 
in 1820, when Aunt Tabitha herself briskly interrupted: 
“Enough of this. Let us set out. I have taken the precaution 
of reserving fourteen corner tables in the Duodecagon 
Room at the Lapin Eblouissant.” 

“Where'd they get the other two corners, pal?” one 
of the cousins whispered to another, who of course replied 

“Black Market.” 

As might have been nimeened the first of us to encounter 
any opposition at the Lapin Eblouissant was Aunt Tabitha’s 
thin uncle, who got into an argument with the hat-check 
girl about his coat. 

“Something new for Easter, huh?” she observed, putting 
her hand through the hole in the back and stirring the 
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petals of the vestigial lining with her thumb. “Austerity, 
huh? How long you had this wrap, Van Winkle?” 

“Are you addressing me?” said Aunt Tabitha’s thin 
uncle angrily. 

“Tf I’d been addressing him,” the girl replied, indicating 
the R.A.F. officer who was next in the queue, “I’d have said 
Rip Van Wing-Commander. Pretty witty Nell, that’s me.” 

Hardly had Aunt Tabitha finished taking notes of this 
exchange when she was called away to listen to a man who 
for some reason resented the fact that her youngest great- 
grandfather had asked him for a shoe-shine. When the 
reason proved to be that he was a customer and not an 
employee, the shoe-polish tin in his hand being merely 
full of spare sugar, she lost interest and led us into the 
Duodecagon Room, where we lost no time in finding 
that the fourteen corner tables were occupied already. 

Aunt Tabitha’s passionate cry of “I’ve been robbed!” 
brought a suave head-waiter to her side; but all he did was 
to say suavely “Nah then, nah then, less noise there,” 
and go away again. Aunt Tabitha made a note in her book 
and said cheerfully “Well, boys and girls, we must find 
what seats we can.” 

In due course we were all seated several deep round a 
small table half behind a screen in a corner to which waiters 
were in the habit of retiring to gulp down any food or 
drink customers had left behind. It was an interesting spot, 
but noisy, and all we could see of the orchestra was the 
double-bass’s left foot. After about an hour we were 
noticed by a small waiter who aimed a menu-card at us 
with considerable force. It hit Aunt Tabitha’s fat uncle in 
the eye, and in a fit of pique he ordered sausages and mashed 
for everybody. 

The waiter was very contemptuous. “Pah!” he said. 

“Why,” said Aunt Tabitha’s tallest great-grandfather, 
“is there anything else left?” 

“Certainly not,” said the waiter. ‘But things have come 
to a pretty pass when we get people who don’t even ask for 
everything else first. Believe it or not, we got a character 
in here on April the fourth that asked for brown bread. 
Gave me quite a turn. Well, so long, folks; my thumb is 
required in a customer’s soup.” 

He disappeared with the unobtrusiveness of the perfect 
servant, taking with him most of the cutlery on our table 
and leaving us to gnaw hungrily at some pieces of ice we 
found in an old champagne-bucket. 

“You see what I mean,” said Aunt Tabitha. ‘‘The man 
was not exactly rude, but one could detect a vague off- 
handedness in his manner.” 

We sat around for some hours, at the end of which, having 
failed to attract the attention of another waiter, we all went 
home. The results of our investigations will be promulgated 
on the first sitting day after the House rises, unless every- 
body is exceedingly careful. R. M. 


° ° 


“Japan by her treachery was able to seize the initiative at the 
beginning and thus secure the advantage which circumstances have 
enabled her to keep. 

She—not us—has been choosing the Pacific battlegrounds and we 
have been forced on to the defensive. 

To defeat Japan it is we who must call the tune and choose the 
battlegrounds.” —Sunday Paper’s Leading Article. 


Not us? 
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“What exactly is entrecite de bauf marché 


“FOOKS a nice job, doesn’t she? 

Streamlined, but not too much. 

One of the best models they 
ever turned out. That’s a 1938 Giant 
Panda, and believe me you’ve got a 
bargain there, Sir; I could sell it six 
times over. In fact if you don’t fancy 
it when you’ve had it a month L’ll sell 
it for you and get more than I’m 
asking now.” 

“Yes—er—yes. I suppose you'll 
take over my old car in part ex- 
change? What will you give me for 
that /” 

“Oh, we’ll give you top price for it, 
Sir. According to condition, of course, 
but you needn’t worry. You wouldn’t 
get any more for it than you will 
here. In fact you probably wouldn’t 
get anything at all for it anywhere 
else.” 

“T—just so. Nothing at all, eh? 
I see. Well, what about the tyres on 


Sale Room, 1942 


the Panda? May be a long time before 
I can get another set, you know.” 

“Just examine the tread, Sir. No, 
don’t stand over there; come right up 
and feel it. Deep as a thousand-pound 
crater, and the edges sharp enough 
to shave on. Retreaded last autumn, 
and only done five hundred miles. 
Last you a lifetime. In fact you’ll 
probably be able to sell the tyres for 
more than the whole outfit cost you 
when you’ve done with it.” 

“And the brakes?” 

“New linings fitted recently, and 
equalized in the shop last week. You 
could stand her on her nose if you 
put ’em on suddenly at twenty-five. 
And the gear-box has all been taken 
down and refitted. Perfect condition, 
sweet as a wrist-watch and only half 
the noise. It’s a wonderful job.” 

“Yes, it—er—seems to be good. 
That rear wing looks as if it had a 
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bump some time, though. Has it been 
in an accident?” 

“Good gracious, no, Sir! We don’t 
sell stuff like that. My word, you 
wouldn’t know when a job like that 
would let you down. That’s just a bit 
of a dent with backing it up against 
the wall here. The boys in the shop 
are a bit rough these days, but we can 
knock that back into shape in ten 
minutes. Here, try the steering— 
light as a feather; you’ve only got to 
look where you want to go and she 
follows you round. Wonderfully com- 
pensated, and practically self-centring. 
No wheel-wobble either. Absolutely 
ready for the road and in first-class 
condition. You can ride it away right 
now and leave the old car here. You 
won’t want that again, and a bicycle’s 
better for the health anyway. George, 
come and raise the saddle for this lucky 
gent: he’s bought the Giant Panda!” 
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“No, I can’t say we've noticed any shortage of milk.” 


Time Is Not. 


HERE isn’t much wrong with it, I’m sure.” 

“No, madam?” 

“And of course one is dependent on it—every 
hour of the day, literally.” 

“Oh, quite, madam.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether you’d consider taking it 
and just looking at it. I don’t mean anything very much, 
you know—only just looking at it.” 

“T’m sorry, madam P 

“Oh, but wait a moment. If you’d only just look and see. 
You might find that it was something that wouldn’t take 
more than five minutes to put right.” 

“I’m very sorry, madam a 

“Please, please don’t say that. If you only knew all the 
places I’ve tried! Bath and Newbury and East Grinstead, 
and of course the whole of London from end to end. And 
I’m not unreasonable. All I want to know is, how much 
is wrong.” 

“I’m really exceedingly sorry, madam 

“But you can’t refuse just to look at it! After all, it 
may be something that even a blind baby who’d been born 
mentally deficient—poor little thing—could put right with 
one hand in the space of a second.” 

“I don’t quite follow you, madam, but I can assure 
you that——” 

“Oh, oh! Now you’ve misunderstood me completely. 
I don’t mean to say at all that the people in your workshops 
are blind, mentally deficient babies, or anything in the 
least like them. I only mean that you can’t know it 
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couldn’t be done until you’ve just looked at it. That’s all 
I ask.” 

“Madam, no one can regret it more than we do ourselves, 
but our skilled men have all been called up.” 

“T wouldn’t really mind an unskilled man, I’m so 
frantic.” 

“We haven’t any man at all, madam.” 

“Not even a centenarian, or something like that?” 

“T’m afraid not, madam. Our last centenarian joined the 
A.R.P. a fortnight ago.” 

“Well, of course it was very splendid of him, but surely 
you’ve got to have someone. What about girls?” 

“T assure you, madam, that we only have one fourteen- 
year-old girl and she’s entirely untrained except in the 
making of raffia hats, which I believe she learnt before 
leaving school.” 

“Still, I don’t think one can get raffia now, and very 
few people wear hats, and anyway, you’re not a hat- 
shop, are you?) What about women who are much, much 
older?” 

“We have two of them, madam, but we find they break 
down very easily. They’ve been with the firm seventy-one 
and sixty-nine years respectively, madam. Packers.” 

“Naturally, it’s rather shattering for them now that 
everything is carried away raw, without any packing at all. 
One sees that.” 

‘Quite, madam.” 

“And you feel certain that they wouldn’t be any use 
putting my watch right?” 

“I’m afraid not, madam. We have to refuse hundreds 
every day.” 

“I’m not in the slightest hurry. I mean, of course, I am 
in a hurry, but I’d willingly wait. Years and years, if 
necessary.” 

“Madam, our very oldest customers have been asked to 


wait until the end of the war before they can hope to get 


even an estimate for the repair of their watches.” 

“And how long will they have to wait for the watches 
themselves, then?” 

“T really couldn’t say, madam. Anything from one year 
to three years after the cessation of hostilities.” 

“Does that include the Japanese?” 

“IT believe so, madam.” 

“Mercy! Then there’s only one thing for it. I must 
bring in the grandfather clock.” 

“T’m really sorrier than I can say, madam, but we have 
a waiting list for grandfather clocks that has, so far, not 
been touched at all.” 

“And what about cuckoo clocks? I suppose they’re 
waiting for the Day of Judgment?” 

“Madam, I know we live in very trying times. Let me 
beg of you not to get overwrought. Many ladies nowadays 
tell the time by the wireless.” 

“Yes, yes, I know what you mean. One sits through 
hours and hours of the North Haydump Choral Society, and 
Talks about Wheatmeal Bread and the Nation’s Digestion, 
and then finds one’s forgotten to listen to the six pips at 
the end of it all.” 

“Then, madam, may I recommend dialling Tim?” 

“You may, of course, only I live in the country and 
I’ve not got a telephone. And anyway, our clocks and 
watches are all out of order, it wouldn’t be any use to 
set them.” 

“Hitler, madam, will have a very great deal to answer 
for.” 

“As you say. Mercy! I ought to be at a Raise-Forty- 
Pounds-a-Week Meeting at this very minute. At least, I 
think so. What time is it?” 


“I’m exceedingly sorry, madam, but...” E.M.D. 
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“Tell the sweep the brush is through, dear.” 


Lifts for Motorists 


STOPPED the car and opened the near-side door. The 
potential “lift” put one dirty boot inside and said 
“T don’t suppose you are going to Lincoln, Sir?” 

This kind of talk infuriates me. ‘‘I don’t suppose I am,” 
I said, ‘“‘since I’m travelling in an exactly opposite direction 
—that is, to Leicester.” 

“Well,” he said, “could you possibly take me to 
Ixtholme? It’s not out of your way and I could get a bus 
for Wimpleby there and catch a connection.” 

I agreed. Ixtholme was out of my way by about four 
miles or twenty-three degrees, but it is difficult to leave a 
man standing in the rain on a dark night, especially when he 
has one leg inside your car. 

He was silent for about thirty yards while he took off his 
soaking trilby and swished it smartly backwards and 
forwards two or three times in order to transfer its excess 
moisture to my spectacles and neck. 

“This is a Scrammer, 1937 model, isn’t it?” he said. 
“Surprised at you buying it. Terrible acceleration. A very 
poor job altogether. By the way, do you always change 
like that? Much too late, you know. This car will not 
stand it.” 

He then took my scarf from the dash-board recess and 
wiped the windows with it. 

I thought we must be somewhere near Ixtholme and said 
“Just let me know where to stop for you.” 

“T’m afraid you’ve missed the Ixtholme road,” he said. 
“You should have turned to the right about two miles 
back. This road will take us to Cranleck. A little out of 
your way, perhaps, but not much—and much better for 
me except that I’ll have to go on to Medlip to catch 
the 9.50. Do you mind?” 

I choked back an impulse to become thoroughly uncivil 
and allowed myself a non-committal ““H’m.” Medlip, if I 
remembered correctly, lay at least thirty miles nearer to 
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Lincoln than Ixtholme, but the man’s effrontery fascinated 
me. I wondered what further reserves he had. 

At Medlip I bought him a drink at the ‘Choristers’ 
Arms” (he had no change but offered to pay by cheque), 
and in return he gave me numerous unsolicited tips on 
driving, selling typewriters and growing onions. 

At Tinkershill we changed seats and he accompanied his 
facile manipulation of the gears with a commentary on the 
Far-Eastern situation, the futility of Socialism and 
absenteeism. 

When he stopped at a place called Raddish to enable me 
to buy him another drink he informed me that we should 
not be long now. 

I said “Do you mind telling me where we are exactly?” 

“Don’t worry,” he said, “you will soon be in Leicester. 
This road will take us to Nodthorpe and I can easily walk 
into Lincoln from there. That is, unless. you would care 
to go out of your way and go into Lincoln. As a matter of 


fact I think that would be your best course, since I could 


put you on to the right road for Leicester more easily in 
Lincoln.” 

He drove steadily for another hour and smoked several 
of my cigarettes. Then when the suburbs of Lincoln lay 
before us the car began to cough. He stopped. 

“You’d better take over now,” he said. “I can manage 
on foot from here. All you have to do is to go back. The 
road is as straight as a die.” 

He climbed out of the car and put his head back through 
the window. “Don’t forget,” he said, “straight road to 
Leicester. Thanks for the lift. Grateful, I’m sure. Well, 
ta-ta for now.” 

I sat perfectly still for five minutes—thinking. Then I 
turned the car round and covered eight of the yards between 
Lincoln and Leicester. The car spluttered to a standstill. 
A glance at the dash-board told me that I was out of petrol. 
I pushed the car into a field and sheltered under a tree. 
Soon lights appeared, moving swiftly towards Lincoln. 


“IT made the appropriate signals and the car stopped. The 


door opened and I put my foot inside. “I don’t suppose 
you are going to Leicester?” I said. 


° ° 
For Weary Wallflowers 


“3 *s School of Ballroom Dancing, Embassy Salon; Leaners’ 
Class every Monday, 8-10.30, ls. 6d.”—Advt. in N.Z. Paper. 

















Acantuud 


“T didn’t do six months in a vocational training 
centre for nothing.” 
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. “It’s a warden; he says he can see our black-out from the bottom of the road.” 


His Country’s Need 


MID-Victorian sculptor’s crowning work, 
Long in the local market-place he stood, 
Only to gaze on that complacent smirk 
Whiskers and bellying coat-tails did one good; 
There was a relish time could never damp 
In that bronze topper and tremendous gamp. 


A city father erst, he long had been 
The city’s pride, admired by great and small, 
And to the stranger’s eye a thing once seen 
Not easily forgotten, if at all; 
Beneath, his tale of virtues met the view 
To profit those who chose to read them through. 





Unshakable he seemed. When cold winds blew 

That topper never crowned him ’gainst the storm, 
Never his whiskers waved, as whiskers do, 

Never those tails were flapped about his form; 
Foursquare he stood, nor ever deigned to hoist 
His brolly, be the weather ne’er so moist. 


Yet he has gone. No sign of him remains. 
Cold men appeared and carted him away 
To break him up, I’m told, for making planes. 
So, smiling still, he passed and, sad to say, 
Local opinion bears the loss unmoved, 
Finding the flow of traffic much improved. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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BLACK SEA MARKET 


“Be a good boy, Boris, and when it’s all over you shall put up this Cross in Constantinople.” 








R. POOLE, postmaster of Joe 
Batt’s Neck, Newfoundland, 
paused before a breast-high 
cage of heavy saplings. “And this 
here,” he said, “is where we keep ’em.” 

The air was filled with a blood- 
curdling tumult at the sound of his 
voice, and a dozen or so_wolf-like 
forms, uncurling themselves from the 
hard-packed snow inside, hurled their 
bristling furry bodies at the bars until 
they shook again. 

“Holy mackerel!” said young Mr. 
Kelly, involuntarily flinching away. 
“Are they always like this?” He is 
allergic to dogs. 

Two or three of the pack, snarling 
hideously, were now worrying at one 
another’s throats, encouraged by the 
shrill yelping of their companions. 

“No,” said Mr. Poole proudly, 
“some days they’re mean enough to 
poison theirselves.” 

“Holy jumping catfish!” said Mr. 
Kelly in awed tones. 

“That there,” continued Mr. Poole, 
“is a team that ain’t to be bettered 
nowheres.” He spat circumspectly to 
leeward. “No, Sir! You wouldn’t 
believe the price the Gov’ment give 
the widow Fogel for ’em.” 

“The widow?” repeated Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Poole accorded him a sidelong 
glance and shifted his quid to hide a 
grin. “Fogel,” he said, with a funereal 
shake of his head, ‘‘ weren’t no kind of 
a hand with dogs, poor feller.” 

“You mean ¢” said Mr. Kelly, 
wide-eyed. 

Mr. Poole heaved a gusty sigh. 
“They was too much for him,” he said. 
“We all told him, but he wouldn’t 
listen nohow, not until it were too late.” 

“Poor guy!” said Mr. Kelly, turning 
away with a shudder. “Well, you'll get 
our mail to the railhead by to-night ?” 

‘*‘Barrin’ accidents,” said Mr. Poole 
sombrely. ‘Good mornin’.” 

His spouse appeared from the nearby 
store-shed, bearing a large pail full of 
frozen whitefish. ‘‘Isaiah,” she said 
severely, “I heerd what you said to 
that young feller. No good ever come 
of telling lies about the poor departed 
that way. Everybody knows that 
Fogel drank hisself to death.” 

“All I said,” protested Mr. Poole, 
“was that Fogel couldn’t handle dogs, 
and neither he couldn’t. *Tain’t my 
fault if that there Yankee put a wrong 
meaning onto right words; and don’t 
you go giving them dogs all that much 
to eat. I’ve got to go down the coast 
after dinner, and they won’t pull worth 
a darn if they’re full fed.” 
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Our Dumb Friends 


Arriving at the office of the United 
States Navy Department’s Contract 
Superintendent, Mr. Kelly padded up 
the steps and entered noiselessly in his 
soft shoe-packs. 

Apparently unaware of his presence, 
Miss Brady, the stenographer, con- 
tinued to address the Superintendent, 
an attentive listener, in a voice that 
thrilled with tenderness: 


“A pair of eyes so brown and true 
That look adoringly at you; 
Whose only thought it is to try 
And read your thoughts, which 

wonder why 
Sometimes you frown,’ 


> 


she said. 


If Miss Brady has a weak point it is 
her pronouns. 

Mr. Patrick Aloysius Geohagan was 
frowning now. “Well, Mr. Kelly,” he 
demanded, “‘may I inquire what in 
blazes you are goggling at?” 

“Nothing, P.A.,” mumbled Mr. Kelly, 
shocked to the depths of his soul. 
“T guess I should have knocked.” 

Mr. Geohagan, a family man of 
many years’ standing, drew a deep 
breath. ‘Miss Brady here,” he said, 
with pardonable annoyance, “was just 
paying me the great compliment of 
being the first to hear her poem; ‘To 
a Dog,’ which she is submitting to 
Canine Companions.” 

“Yes, P.A.,” said Mr. Kelly weakly, 
“of course.” 

“T’m just crazy about dogs,” said 
Miss Brady. ‘‘I only wish these people 
up here felt the same way. I think it’s 
cruel the way they keep them penned 
up all the time.” 

“But they’re killers,” protested Mr. 
Kelly. ‘It just isn’t safe to let them 
out unless they’re harnessed to one of 
those sleds.” 

“Applesauce!” said Miss Brady, 
with a scornful toss of her head. 
“Why, they’re just hungry for a little 
sympathy and understanding. You 
can see it in their eyes.” 

“Hungry is right!” said Mr. Kelly. 
“Only don’t you go offering them any 
sympathy if they ever break loose. 
Red meat, raw, is all they go for.” 

“Supposing,” said Mr. Geohagan, 
“we continue the discussion in our own 
time? Gotolunch, both of you. Kelly, 
I want you to meet me at the Point at 
two o'clock and help me check over 
the radio installation. Miss Brady, I 
shan’t want you again to-day.” 

A punctual young man, Mr. Kelly 
adjusted his skis promptly at one-forty 
and started across the hills for Topsail 
Point. He was just commencing a 
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cautious slalom down the far side of 
the first, which was sparsely timbered, 
when a familiar sound struck his ears. 
Turning slightly to the right, he saw 
to his intense horror that Mr. Poole’s 
huskies, unaccountably at large, were 
streaking across the snow towards 
him. His carefully-acquired technique 
forgotten, he promptly arrested his 
career by sitting down—hard, hastily 
kicked off the encumbering skis and 
sought refuge in the branches of the 
nearest silver birch, from which point 
of vantage he found himself looking 
down at a ring of slavering jaws, full of 
sharp, gleaming teeth. A moment or 
two elapsed before Miss Brady, in a 
neat one-piece snow-suit, came gliding 
upon the scene. 

“Why, Mr. Kelly,” she said, ‘‘ what- 
ever are you doing up there? They 
only want to make friends. Mr. Poole 
is letting me take them for a little run 
before he goes with the mail.” The 
pack was now playfully lolloping 
around her, whilst the leader, as of 
right, had placed himself at her feet. 
Miss Brady stooped down and scratched 
his head, a proceeding which he 
sustained with evident pleasure. 

“Aren’t they the sweetest things?” 
she said fondly. 


° ° 


Parade 


i \": you on church parade this 
morning?” I asked Sapper 
Sympson, as we washed our 

tin plates in the dixie of tepid water 

outside the mess-room. 

“T have never been on a church 
parade since I joined the Army,” he 
replied, ‘for a rather curious reason. 
When they asked me what religion I 
professed, I told them that I was a 
Presbyterian, and the clerk wrote me 
down as C.S., meaning Church of 
Scotland. Actually I am an English 
Presbyterian, but I had already had 
an argument with him about his 
putting me down as a ‘waiter’ instead 
of a ‘writer,’ so I let it stand. The man 
who madé my identity discs thought 
that C.S. stood for. Christian Scientist, 
and stamped my discs accordingly, 
while the man who wrote up my A.B. 64 
mistook the C.S. for C.E. and entered 
me as Church of England.” 

He paused, waggling his porridge 
plate about in the tepid water in the 
vain hope that the remaining particles 
of porridge would be dissolved. 
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“T should advise a la carte, Sir: table d’hite customers are being asked to wash up.” 


“T thought at first,” he said, “of 
trying to have the matter remedied, 
but you know how it is in the Army. 
They don’t make a lot of mistakes, all 
things considered, but when they do 
there is absolutely no way of putting 
them right.” 

“Very true,” I answered. ‘You 
remember what happened about my 
boots? They gave me an odd pair, a 
left 8 and a right 9, and when [ took 
the left 8 back by itself they refused to 
change it, saying that the Army book- 
keeping system was incapable of 
handling odd boots. So I handed them 
in and they sent them back to the 
R.A.O.C. and issued me with another 
pair, a right 8 and a left 9. When I 
took these back the man said I made 
him sick, and did I think I was 
Cinderella? And when I tried to point 
out that the four boots together could 
have been manceuvred to make two 
excellent pairs he asked me who was 
running the Store, him or me? Then 
he gave me a pair of tens, saying that 
if I showed my face inside the store 
again with boots in my hands he would 
put me on a charge.” 

“Exactly,” said Sympson, “and if 
I had tried to have myself changed 
back into a simple English Presbyterian 


I should probably have either got 
myself put on a charge or else they 
would have turned me into a Seventh 
Day Adventist or a Plymouth Brother. 
So I decided to remain what they 
had made me, a Church-of-Scotland 
Church-of-England Christian Scientist. 

“At first I was faintly irritated by 
the whole affair, but on the first Sun- 
day I found that it had its advantages. 
I was put on the notice-board for the 
Church of England parade, and had 
every intention of going. Unfortunately 
I lingered too long over breakfast, and 
when I emerged the parade had moved 
off. The orderly sergeant rushed up 
to me with a glittering eye, saying 
‘Sapper Sympson, why were you not 
on the Church of England parade?’ I 
gazed steadily at him and then showed 
him my A.B. 64. ‘Shoot me if you 
will,’ I said, ‘but England will ring 
with the shame of the deed. The days 
of religious persecution are passed, 
and you cannot send a Church of 
Scotland addict on a Church of 
England parade.’ He retired, baffled.” 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 











Sympson removed the porridge with 
a corner of his handkerchief and we 
moved off towards the huts. 

“The following Sunday,” he said, 
“T was put down for the Church of 
Scotland parade, but I remained in bed, 
and this time the section officer him- 
self sought me out. ‘This will not do, 
Sapper Sympson,’ he said; ‘I am not 
happy about you at all. You should 
be worshipping in the Church of 
Scotland, and I find you in bed reading 
a Sunday newspaper.’ 

“TI showed him my identity disc. 

‘Christian Scientist ?’ he said. ‘I’m 
awfully sorry, Sympson.’ After that 
they gave me up, and since then I have 
just either stayed in camp, or gone to 


. any church I chose, by myself.” 


At that moment our new section 
officer, Lieutenant Findon, came up. 

“Ah!” he said. “Sapper Sympson, 
I think? Is it true that you are a 
Christian Scientist ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Sympson. 

“Good,” said Lieutenant Findon. 
“T am a Christian Scientist myself, 
and so is Sergeant Green. I have 
persuaded him to walk over to the 
church at Midhampton with me, and 
you can join us. It isn’t more than 
six miles .. .” 
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“Well, the big picture’s just got to where the Count pretends to take Irene 
to see her dying uncle, and he’s now carrying her off in an aeroplane to bis 
castle in the mountains—and in two minutes’ time the pilot’s going to turn out 
to be Tyrone Gable in disguise and he’s going to rescue her by parachute and 
then at last they’re going to be married at the little chapel in the valley, so 
if you don’t like knowing about the end first you better just sit in the lounge 


till I tell you it’s over.” 


Signing On 


LL those born in 1908 looked 
A candidly at all those others 
born in 1908 who were filing 
into the offices of the Ministry of 
Labour, but did not appear to feel 
drawn together by any invisible bond 
of unity. Instead they seemed to feel 
that something of a slur had been cast 
on their individuality by the way in 
which other people had been so freely 
born in the same year. 

Personally I was very much cheered 
by the sight of a woman joining us, with 
a face slightly more lined and _ hair 
distinctly greyer than mine. Just as 








I was about to say “Had you only 
relied on palm oil soap and a 
henna rinse . . .” she was addressed as 
“Mum darling” by the person who 
was actually going to register. After 
this disappointment the woman just 
in front of me turned round to say 
would I mind very much not stepping 
on her heel quite so often? and I 
looked at her incredulously. Her 
complexion was flawless, her hair spun 
gold, and her figure that of a naiad 
or dryad (whichever has the best; I 
suppose a dryad, with so much climbing 
of trees). Anyhow, I thought, she 
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THE LETTER OF THE 


LAW 


OU obey it by taking care 

not to burn or destroy Waste 
Paper. Are you doing your best 
to obey the spirit of the law too, 
by finding and putting out for 
collection every scrap of waste 
paper you have? 











can’t have done a stroke in her life; 
she probably doesn’t even know the 
meaning of going out to feed the 
chickens in an east wind, or earthing 
up the celery in a thunderstorm. When 
registering, however, just in front of 
me, she reported that she had been 
working as a navvy for more than six 
months and could lift weights up to 
a hundred and forty pounds. The 
world began, indefinably, to shake 
under one’s feet. 

At this moment I was electrified to 
hear a woman close by calmly announc- 
ing that she had been born in the same 
year, the same month, and the same 
day as I had been. I tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

“Do you realize,” I said, “that the 
planets and stars had reached exactly 
the same astral position at the time 
of your birth and of mine? and that 
the moon on the 15th degree of 
Pisces .. .” 

‘“Come on, come on,” said the man 
behind the counter. 

“Do tell me,” I said, pursuing her, 
“if you have to be careful over matters 
of speculation, and make a sea journey 
on Tuesdays, and your lucky stone is 
a pink jasper?” 

“Pardon,” she said timidly, “I 
have to be back home by 2.15.” 

The man behind the counter, whose 
name, frequently repeated by his 
colleagues, turned out to be Mr. Fitch, 
looked at me over the tops of his 
steel-rimmed glasses with an extreme 
dislike. 

“T have not,” he said, “all day 
in which to get you lasses written 
up.” 

All day was actually what he had 
got, but I did not say so, because it 
seemed nice of him, from his view-point 
of rather advanced years, to look on 
us all as lasses. But when I approached 
the counter I could see from his ex- 
pression that he had leaped to exactly 
the same conclusion about me as I 
had about the golden-haired navvy, 
and that the words had eaten into his 
mind—‘“Not a hand’s turn in her life !” 
On the wall behind him was a cracked 
mirror, and I stood on tiptoe to look 
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in this and see if I could see what it was 
that had made this bad impression. 
The reflection didn’t look like anything 
particular, except for a too brilliant 
scarlet ribbon round my hair, and this 
I regretted very much, because for 
some reason or other it didn’t look at 
all like honest toil, though really it was 
only the bit that used to hold together 
my sewing-basket. Of course Mr. 
Fitch didn’t know why I was examin- 
ing myself in the mirror, and that was 
why he said rather snappily: “Now, 
now, miss, youre not the only one I’ve 
got to register to-day.” I couldn’t 
help a few minutes’ reflection on how 
odd it would have been if I had been 
the only person born in 1908, and even 
these few minutes Mr. Fitch seemed to 
grudge. In the end he turned out to 
be very slow; he was slower writing 
down my registration number than I 
had been finding my identity card. 
Finally he said, ““Do you go out to 
work ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “partly.” 

“What do you mean, partly?” 
asked Mr. Fitch disagreeably. 

“T mean,” I said, “that I go out for 
the chickens, the pig, breaking the 
coal, and digging for victory; and in 
again for the cooking, cleaning the 
bath P 

Mr. Fitch’s eyes became peculiarly 
focused behind the thick lenses of his 
glasses. 

“ Kaindly,” he said, 
straight question.” 

Suddenly I saw what he meant, and 
said, ‘Oh, no,” and he put down “No.” 
After ascertaining that I was married 
and had children he asked, “What did 
you do before you married?” 

Astonished by the ground which this 
question covered, I said “Where shall 
I begin?” 

As Mr. Fitch only drew his lips into 
a completely dead-straight line, I went 
on, “Well, in 1928 I failed to pass 
the entrance exam. for Girton College, 
Cambridge. In 1929 I failed again. In 
between the two, I think it was, I went 
to Switzerland and wrote a play, but 
it hasn’t been produced yet. In 1930, 
I think it was, I took up rabbits, 
ama... 

Mr. Fitch moistened his pencil and 
wrote down something very blackly. 
Reading it upside-down, I saw it 
was “Totally unoccupied.” The form 
which he had filled in did not seem to 
give a very good, or indeed a very 
accurate, impression, conveying as it 
did that I had done absolutely nothing 
before getting married, and even less 
since. Getting married, according to 
Mr. Fitch, had been the only positive 
action in my life. But I knew that if 
I attempted any further explanation 





‘answer a 


he would point out, more violently 
than ever, that I was not the only 
person born in 1908. 

Outside, I said to the friend who had 
come with me, “What do you think 
that means?” 
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“TI think, she said, “‘that if Mr. Fitch 
has anything at all to do with it, it 
means alternately heaving coal and 
sweeping a crossing for the duration of 
the war.” 


But luckily he hadn’t. 


























Cue for the vocal— Clinging to You.” 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Per Ardua ad Astra 


CapTaAIn NoRMAN MACMILLAN, setting out to detail the 
story of The Royal Air Force in the World War (Harrap, 
10/6) from the moment when an unheralded French 
aeroplane first set the sirens going within an hour of the 
declaration, finishes his opening volume with the return 
from Norway. Even if there were no more to come such a 
chronicle would remain, despite many pages whose value is 
mainly statistical, a convincing record of virile competence 
in splendid victory and even braver defeat against unreason- 
able odds. The disheartening sequence of events that led 
through slumberous neglect and honest seeking after peace 
to German numerical superiority in the air is stated 
dispassionately, but there is no failure to trace a line of 
connection between wishful thinking in London and those 
continuously bombed half-cleared snow-fields, miscalled 
aerodromes, where British pilots were called upon to face a 
disparity reckoned as five, ten, even more than twenty 
to one, at Bédo and Lake Lesja. True to the Service 
tradition demanding understatement of hazard and 
achievement, the writer even now rejects the temptation to 
“shoot a line,” but though the notes of individual en- 
counters are models of restrained compression they will 
not fail to get their message through. They come off the 
page with the cold.flat fury of machine-gun fire. c.c. P. 


Tears and Laughter 


To laugh till you cry—and to realize, a page or two ahead, 


that your tears are now being extorted from you by sheer 
tragedy—this is a tribute that very few novels either 
propose for themselves or obtain. Perhaps the novelists are 
too self-conscious—some of them, maybe, too dishonest—to 
produce so spontaneous and unsophisticated a tribute. 
But here, a prodigy and how welcome a prodigy! comes 
Miss Maura Laverty with Never No More (LONGMANS, 
10/6), a first novel devoted, with the sprawling abundance 
of a SMOLLETT, to the most innocent and ingenuous of 
subjects, a young girl’s young girlhood under the wing of 
her grandmother. Delia Scully’s heroine is Gran—Gran the 
housewife, Gran the cook, Gran the neighbour, Gran who 
stands between a romantic child and harsh experience until 
she has devoutly and realistically prepared her for it. As 
for the other denizens of their remote world—a lonely 
village between the Curragh and the Bog of Allen—well, 
there is no Ireland, from Lever to Synge, that can take 
the racy wind out of Delia’s exuberantly biographic 
sails. “Be as critical as you like about the book,” says 
Mr. Sean O’Fao.atn’s preface, “its charm is irresistible.” 
“Trresistible” is the word. H. P. E. 





The Last of the Playboys 


Mr. EvELyN Wavcu has written a sequel to Vile Bodies 
that is perfect because it is the only natural one. And in 
the natural course of things Put Out More Flags (CHAPMAN 
AND HAtt, 8/-) is a totally different book. The “roaring 
twenties” passed out of hearing long before the guns 
began, and the comedy, mainly macabre before, is now 
pathetic as well. The sun, one feels, is setting fast. Even 
enfants terribles age and at last become involuntarily, 
instead of deliberately, dreadful; and some have married 
and renounced their wildness, some have grown soft, some 
have merely dropped out. Only Basil Seal remains. Seal 
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getting on for forty is still a figure of the harlequinade, 
heartless, unmoral, scarcely sentimental even, and turning 
the first flurry of evacuation into a fine opportunity for a 
little blackmail. Since the other Seals have respectable 
connexions, an attempt to settle Basil in a war-time career 
sends us careering madly through the War Office and the 
unhappy Ministry of Information, which can still be made 
to yield a laugh. Where Mr. Wavcu is admirable, however, 
is rather in the delicate business of showing his people 
ten years older. Less boisterous than its predecessor, this 
book is a comedy of character as well as manners. The 
sentimentalists are here besides the freaks; the gay young 
woman tamed to preside over a stodgy ‘country-house, the 
pretty boy a laughing-stock in his maturity, Peter Pastmaster 
reclaimed by a sensible marriage for love. The world is 
cold for playboys nowadays, and only the tough and the 
adaptable survive. Only Basil Seal survives, the last of the 
playboys, and he grows grim. J.8. 





A Naturalist’s Year 


Not for nothing does the editor of The Field come from 
GILBERT WHITE’S “county of Southampton.” Mr. Brian 
VESEY-FITZGERALD is of WHITE’s own school of “stationary 
men” who write “parochial history” in WHITE’s own vein; 
and A Country Chronicle (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 12/6) is a 
fit shelf-mate for the immortal “Selborne.” Every month 
of his naturalist’s treasure-trove, diurnal and nocturnal, 
has its thronged encounters; and usually some special 
piece of observation or point of debate—a widowed badger’s 
interment of her mate, or the conclusive routing of the 
common biologist’s theory of bird-song, for instance—as 
well. Winter months are as pregnant as summer ones. 
What, after all, is the autumn “curtain” but a drop-scene 
behind which something new and exciting is already staged ? 
Mister Hatcu’s lambs are out in January and there is 
ferreting in February: with excellent photographs of both, 
the ferreting by flashlight. The annalist is a countryman’s 
man, through and through—no rough shooting is too 
rough for him, no coarse fishing too coarse. But why, one 
wonders, does he side with the export trade against the 
home producer in the vexed question of a policy for 
foot-and-mouth disease ? H. P. E. 


Love and War 


The publishers of Mr. Stuart CLOETE’s novel, The Hill of 
Doves (CoLuins, 10/6), describe him as—‘‘soldier, farmer, 
poet, hunter, philosopher and ‘that rarity—a writer who 
writes because he must.’” We are grateful for that com- 
pulsion and for the experience and knowledge that has 
enabled him to give us this really beautiful story of the first 
Boer War. He has drawn some unforgettable characters in 
Lena, who learns love in the last hours of peace, in Dirk, 
the gentle young Boer, and in his gentler fourteen-year-old 
brother, who pipes to goats and soldiers and whose “seeing 
feet’ guide a Commando up a mountain after night-fall. 
Then there is old Oupa, aged ninety-nine, the drunken 
valiant philosopher, and an even greater philosopher, 
Tanta Martha, the midwife and herb-doctor, who cures souls 
as well as bodies by her lusty attitude to life. The story has - 
everything a story should have and the whole book a 
quality that is likely to spoil the reading of most others so 
long as its flavour remains in the mind. B. E. B. 








Grieg Does His Bit. 


“The orchestra played Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’ Overture, Grieg’s 
‘Salveige Song.’. . ."—Gloucestershire Paper. 
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Working Party 


. HANK you so much,” said my 
hostess as she took from me 
the Rectory shopping - basket. 

“Come into the kitchen. Ada has not 

returned from her medical. She has 

definitely decided for the T.O.T.S. A 

wise choice, don’t you think, knowing 

Ada? Was there anyone in the shop?” 

“Yes, Miss Lobb was in there. She 
wanted a nutmeg-grater, but they 
hadn’t any. And old Mr. Grumbles 
was buying a nib.. Miss Panier asked 
him who he was writing to, but he said 
it was a private matter.” 

“How absurd! Private! Everybody 
knows he has no one to write to except 
his daughter-in-law in service at Bath. 
And he would not buy a new nib for 
that. Perhaps a seed-catalogue. It 
is of no consequence, however. Miss 
Lobb—a nutmeg-grater. That would 
be to grate carrots for her carrot 
marmalade. She complained the other 
day that it was not shredded suffi- 
ciently. I will offer her the loan of ours. 

“What have you brought us? 
Rations. Good. Sultanas. Excellent, 
and a_ surprise. Knicker-elastic. 
Women’s Wishes, Spring Number. And 
a tin of Gloom. Very satisfactory. 

“When I have put the groceries 
away I have to arrange the drawing- 
room for the Working Party. Ada 
always does it so well. She knows 
exactly who should sit together and 
who should be kept apart. I shall miss 
Ada. Fortunately her sister Blanche is 
coming to take her place. An interest- 
ing girl, Blanche, but untamed. How- 
ever. 

“Ada has laid the fire. Good. The 
big armchair on the hearth-rug facing 
the room. Dear old Mrs. Bealy likes to 
sit close to the fire and watch people’s 
faces, she says. It does not interfere 
with her needlework but some of 
the members find her steady gaze a 
little disconcerting. However, they can 
look the other way. The blue wicker- 
chair next to Mrs. Bealy for Miss 
Lidley. Mrs. Bealy and Miss Lidley 
have lived next door to one another 
for forty years and are still friends. 
Miss Lidley being a music-teacher has 


made no difference. Mrs. Bealy likes 
the piano. 
“Dear, dear. The gate banged to. 


Someone vexed. I will see who itis... . 

“Mrs. Oyle, to complain of Miss 
Trillip. Mrs. Oyle’s Dugald pinched a 
little evacuee. Miss Trillip punished 
Dugald by standing him before the 
class for an hour. Mrs. Oyle thinks this 
very unfair, as she says other people’s 
children pinch evacuees without being 
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“Dear Momma, in England they drive on the left side of 
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the road . 


punished and why should her Dugald 
be picked on. However. 

“The chaise-longue away from Mrs. 
Bealy and Miss Lidley. Mrs. Sudden 
likes the chaise-longue. Though good 
friends with Miss Lidley and Mrs. Bealy, 
she feels a slight grievance towards 
them owing to a little contretemps at 
the-Arts and Crafts Show in 1938. 
They were overheard to criticize Mrs. 
Sudden’s chair-back, saying it was 
florid and garish ... However. 

“The settee. Mrs. Brompt, Miss 
Moax, and Mrs. 
together. They are interesting people 
but exclusive. But do not tell them I 
said so. They are all touchy. 

“Two armchairs away from the 
window and the fire. Mrs. Rowler and 
Mrs. A. Jones. Interesting people, but 
if the French window is open they 
complain of cold, and stuffiness if it 
is not. 


“The bell . Subsell’s man to 


Grone always sit- 


borrow the garden-roller. I did not 
like to ask how long his master was 
going to keep it, as Subsell supplying 
us with milk and being Ada’s grand- 
father makes it awkward. Last time 
he borrowed our roller on the Ist of 
May and returned it on Christmas Eve. 
It is therefore not of much use to us. 
However. 

“Half a dozen chairs dotted about. 
Lastly, will you come and help me 
push the sofa out of the nursery into 
here? Mrs. Teetré brings her Dalma- 
tian, arid she likes it to occupy the 
same seat as herself. We are all very 
fond of Dally ... He brings his own 
bones. . . 

“A knock at the -kitchen door. 
The knife-grinder. How opportune! 
There were complaints last Working 
Party that the scissors were blunt. 
I will have both pairs sharpened. 

“And now we will have a cosy 
elevenses. Cocoa or tea?” 
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AMERICA TO THE FRONT 


[In view of the present needs of the Allies, America has not waited to complete the 
independent organisation of her Army, but has sent her troops forward to be brigaded with 
British and French units.] 

From Punch, April 10 1918 
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Pedestrian. “‘How FAR IS IT TO ALDERSHOT’? LET ME SEE, 
Footsore Tommy. “NEVER MIND ’OW THE BEGGAR FLIzS,; OW FAR IS IT AS THE BEGGAR ’ops?” 


” 


WELL, AS THE CROW FLIES 





From Punch, April 14th 1909 
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wre the deepest regret we learn of the death 
at Ryde last week of Mr. LeonaRD RaveEN- 
Hint, one of whose drawings is reproduced above; 
a cartoon from his pen celebrating the arrival of 
U.S.A. troops in France during the last war appears 
on the opposite page. Raven-Htx studied in 
London and in Paris, exhibited at the Salon and at 
the Royal Academy, drew first for Punch in 1895 
and was Junior Cartoonist from 1910 until 1935. 
Like many black-and-white artists of his time he 
made the immortal CHARLES KEENE his model, and 
at his best (which was very good indeed) may be 


described as a KEENE in action; he had an amazing 
skill in depicting scenes of violent movement, loved 
to consider himself a journalist rather than an 
artist, a pictorial reporter skilled in what he would 
always boast were nothing but the tricks of the 
trade. He chose to underrate his talent, but those 
who remember the vigour of some of his early work 
were unable to agree with his estimate of it. He was 
ever one of the friendliest and most cheerful members 
of Mr. Punch’s Round Table until failing health 
caused his retirement. All that was English, the 
whole English scene, he admired and loved. 

















At the Play 





“SKYLARK” (DUCHESS) 


Can it be that the combined efforts 
of the war and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are about to do women at 
least one good turn? It -used to be 
the excuse of absentee or preoccupied 
husbands that they stayed late at the 
office in order to make money for their 
wives. How, without these prolonged, 
prodigious labours, could domestic 
squirrels (feminine) be given new fur- 
coats? How, too, could skylarks (also 
feminine) be equipped with golden, 
even jewelled, cages? There was a 
time when professional overtime and 
conjugal slackness could thus _ be 
justified, but nowadays there is no 
sense in the plea, since income tax 
and surtax of 10s. in the pound and 
upwards put a crushing discourage- 
ment on this kind of industry. There 
is nothing less profitable nowadays 
than simulation of the ant. 

True, we have one present spur to 
toiling late. But when Herr Hitler 
has ceased to prick our sides, when the 
war is over and the taxes stay, why 
should the once busy business-man let 
anguish wring his brow if the just 
rewards of his assiduity are all to be 
seized by the State? The cunning 
man’s design for living to-morrow will 
be to ““make do” with very little and 
never to do very much. 

When the old motive for money- 
making has been removed, dramatists 
will have to alter one of their oldest 
and dearest tunes. The husband who 
neglects his wife in order to enrich her 
by his toil will be extinct, because 
enrichment, except by lying, stealing 
and gambling, will have ceased to 
be possible. (If there is anything a 
Treasury appears to hate and most 
certainly penalizes it is honest labour 
honestly admitted.) Mr. Samson 
RaAPHAELSON’S play Skylark is both 
American in scene and before-this-war 
in mood, because the assumption is that 
hard work will have its reward. Tony 
Kenyon does not naughtily stay late 
at his office (advertising profession) 
because of a secretary’s sparkling eyes: 
his simple lure is a contract’s appealing 
terms. He is passionate for work and 
pores over his slogans and lay-outs as 
eagerly as Mrs. Kenyon would pore 
over a layette. He can, as a result, 
house and robe her handsomely. But 
she wants more than a crammed jewel- 
case and an overflowing cocktail- 
cupboard. 

The author of Skylark appears to 
agree with Byron that man’s love is 
of man’s life a thing apart. It is 
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Skylark’s whole existence. Now in life 
that sort of partition can drag wearily 
on for a very long time: but in the 
theatre you can give it just twenty 
minutes. Then, punctually and 
inevitably, the Third Party Risk 
appears. He may bear a noble heart, 
or he may be just a risqué party; he 
may be the best-dressed barrister in 
town or he may be a toper in tweeds. 
At any rate, when the forlorn wife is 
seen gazing out of her very “county” 
lounge hall in the twilight, while her 
husband goes off to his study to sign a 
dozen more contracts, the playgoer can 
whisper to himself in the words of 
Scott: 


“Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The dun has left the lea,” 


and assuredly this County Guy, unlike 
Sir WALTER’s laggard, will promptly 
and properly put his head round the 
French windows. 

Guys of this order may be tough or 
smooth. Mr. RapHaEtson’s Skylark 
finds a tough or rough one, and very 
amusing Mr. HucH SINcLaR helps to 
make him. Bill Blake is a brazen 
lawyer, as ready with his own sardonic 
tongue as he is with the wives and 
whisky of other men. 

Tony Kenyon continues to vacillate 
between soothing his Skylark and 
boosting his baby-foods. The Skylark 
continues also to vacillate between 
her smooth J'ony and her tough guy. 
Playgoers are well aware that, just as 
Third Party Risks have to arrive 
twenty minutes after the curtain rises, 
so will they amusingly and obligingly 
disappear about an hour and a half 
later. The time-table is once more 
observed. 

In this kind of play the presentation 
and the personalities are all that matter. 
The author’s characters are the mere 
puppets of popular comedy, but his 
cast may happily animate their 
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mechanical movements and behaviour. 
There could hardly be a blither spirit 
than that of Miss Constance CUMMINGS 
to inhabit the Skylark’s nest and go 
a-fluttering after dubious freedom. 
She has the looks, the natural gaiety, 
and the technical resource for the réle, 
and, together with Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS, 
makes the Kenyon household as enter- 
taining as the play permits. The rest 
of the company are engaged in 
impersonating the human kites and 
jays and sparrows who happen to be 
the Skylark’s neighbours or Kenyon’s 
colleagues; they make the process of 
such bird-watching as pleasant as 
may be. I. 
° ° 


Scorched-Earth Policy 


““ 


EAR, there is a cleavage in 
the parish. Don’t attempt to 
deny it.” 

“Very well, Miss Littlemug, I won’t. 
Besides, I’ve always thought there 
were several cleavages. In a small way, 
you know.” 

“Then, dear, you were wrong. 
Don’t for a moment think I’m con- 
tradicting you, but you know my way 
—frank to a fault. And frank with you 
I must be. If there have been any 
little differences between us in the past, 
they no longer exist. They have been 
forgotten in this really vital issue. To 
be, as Shakespeare would have said, 
or not to be.” 

“To be or not to be what?” 

““Invaded, dear. General and Mrs. 
Battlegate—and, after all, both have 
military experience, and many’s the 
time I’ve wondered which of them 
really commanded the regiment in the 
old days—your Aunt Emma and 
Uncle Egbert, Miss Plum and one Miss 
Dodge—the elder and wiser of the two 
—and myself are all well aware that 
Hitler means to invade. Don’t ask me 
exactly when, dear.” 

“Very well, Miss Littlemug.” 

“On the other hand, Canon Pramm, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pledge, old Lady Flagge 
and Miss Pin hold the completely 
mistaken and positively dangerous 
theory: no invasion. Naturally, they 
have a perfect right to their own 
opinions and I hope I’m as broad- 
minded as it’s possible to be. All I say 
is that they’re wrong—utterly wrong.” 

“You haven’t told me what the 
second Miss Dodge thinks.” 

“She hedges, dear, simply hedges. 
She says that he may invade, or again 
he may not—which takes us nowhere 
at all. Mr. Pancatto only says that he 
isn’t interested, and poor Miss Flagge 
I simply haven’t counted.” 
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Fi-arnens ton ——— 


“But my dear fellow, surely you know who the D.S.AS.O.D.P and W.O, is?” 


“Naturally.” 

“So there, as I told you, is this 
cleavage. But as I said at the 
meeting last week, one thing is certain. 
We’ve all got to prepare for the 
invasion, whether we really expect it, 
or are so idiotic as not to expect it. 
(I think, dear, that the Pledges would 
have shown a most unsporting spirit if 
they ’d actually left the room, as they 
seemed to wish to do—but luckily they 
were well wedged into the middle of a 
bench.) ‘And do you,’ I said, ‘all 
realize what we may be called upon 
to do?’ ” 

“Shoot at sight?” 

“No, dear, that will be the Home 
Guards’ privilege, and I may say that 
it’s an aspect of the whole thing that 
makes me more uneasy than almost 
anything else. But that isn’t what I 
mean at all. Do you know what I 
mean by the Russians, dear?” 

“T think so. The people who live in 
Russia.” 


“Exactly. Now are we, or are we 


nat, prepared to follow their example ?” 
“Not in every way, Miss Littlemug. 
“Dear, I’m not asking you to do it 
in every way. All I want to know, as 


” 


I said at the meeting, is whether each 
one of us is ready to put a match to his 
or her own house.” 

**T don’t think we can, Miss Little- 
mug. Matches are almost impossible 
to get now.” 

“Dear, I must ask you not to cavil. 
The principle remains the same. If 
no matches, high explosives. But 
somehow we must carry out the 
scorched-earth policy. And all I 
wished to know is whether we’re all 
ready to do it in a cheerful spirit. As 
I said to your Cousin Florence—who 
looked miserably depressed, I can’t 
think why: ‘ What, Florence, have you 
to complain about? Thatch burns 
almost too easily, if anything, and your 
cottage looks to me, although so 
picturesque, thoroughly rickety, and if 
one chimney goes, it’s my belief that 
all the rest will follow in a moment. 
Now with Lady Flagge, and all that 
old Elizabethan brick, and the moat 
and everything, I do see that it’s 
going to be far harder.’” 

“Did old Lady Flagge see it too?” 

“T didn’t care for the line she took 
at all, dear. She simply said that 
Hitler would have to walk into her 


drawing-room over her dead body, 
but that personally she felt convinced 
he’d try the north coast of Scotland. 
Simply wishful thinking.” 

“What did the others say?” 

“Well, dear, I was a little dis- 
appointed. I can’t say there was any 
enthusiasm, which perhaps one can 
understand, but they all seemed to me 
so unconstructive. Miss Dodge and Miss 
Plum said they couldn’t burn down the 
house till they ’d got everything out of 
it—which would take a long time, and 
where were they to put it all?—and 
Miss Pin went on saying that, after all, 
she was only Mr. Pancatto’s secretary 
and would lose her job if she set fire 
to the Manor, especially with all his 
papers inside it.” 

“And what, Miss Littlemug, shall 
you do yourself?” 

“Well, dear, I thought I’d help the 
others, as they seem so very uncertain. 
Just run here and there, helping on this 
scorched-earth policy, and if at the 
end of the day it’s still necessary, I 
shall destroy the Bungalow with my 
own hands. But as I said at the 
meeting, I think we’d better keep it 
to the last.” E. M. D. 
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Letters to a Conscript Father 


Y DEAR FATHER,—I have 
had no letter from you yet, 
but Mother says she’s had 

an unstamped postcard in red ink 
saying you were well and cheerful. 
She said she thought it was red ink, and 
I think she may have suspected that 
you wrote it in blood like dying hermits 
do; so I’ve told her that things aren’t 
likely to be as bad as that. 

But I know how difficult it is in the 
early’ days, so if I don’t hear from you 
I shall quite understand. Even when 
you get the time to write and the paper 
to write on, the chances are that you 
can’t get to the post with the letter. 
When I was on my initial training we 
used to march within a yard of three 
pillar-boxes about six times a day, 
but you could never actually get to 
them privately, so to speak, until the 
post had gone, and then you usually 
forgot. Bairstow and I steamed over 
two shillingsworth of stamps off un- 
posted letters when we got here after 
our training. It was a bit tricky selling 
them and clearing off before they found 
there wasn’t any gum on them, but we 
managed it. 

So don’t worry about not writing; 
just wait until you have the time and 
the paper. And the stamp, of course. 

I suppose you’re one of those lucky 
ones that aren’t hard-up (I suppose the 
business hasn’t been bombed or any- 
thing ¢), but there isa tip about uniform 
that’s quite legal and brings in quite 
a bit of cigarette-money. I'll tell you 
about it now, because you can only 
work it at Initial Training Centres. 
Bairstow did it, but the rotten binder 
only let me in on it when it was too 
late. (He isn’t here at the moment, 
having gone to swop two of our duff 
electric light bulbs with some good 
ones in the ablutions.) 

Well, when Bairstow was getting 
kitted up he didn’t get any uniform at 
all for a fortnight. None of his “intake” 
did. All they got was forage-caps. 
But another squadron, training at the 
same place, had been issued with 
everything but forage-caps. So Bair- 
stow used to hire his cap out to chaps 
who wanted to swagger about in the 
town, and got a shilling a night for it. 
Later on he bought three more and he 
was making really good money by the 
time they got their own caps issued and 
put a stop to it. 





I’ve been trying to think whether 
there’s anything at all funny about 
your appearance, Dad, but I find I’ve 
known you so long that you seem quite 
normal and ordinary. If there is, 
though, I must warn you that the 
drill-sergeants will fasten on it, because 
it’s so much easier than remembering 
names. There’s nothing malicious 
about this, so don’t get cheesed off if 
they call you Lofty or Shorty or 
Tubby or Baldy or Ginger. Actually, 
I seem to remember that you are just 
a little bit gingerish, but then you’re 
a wee bit bald too, aren’t you, Dad? 
This is a good thing, because now 
they’re calling up the old men—you 
know what I mean—most of them are 
a bit thin on top, so it’s really no way 
of distinguishing. Anyway, I don’t 
think there’s anything about you they 
can seize on, and it certainly pays to be 
nondescript. Of course, if you’re too 
nondescript they ‘ll call you Nautious, 
and if you have any special look when 
your face is in repose they’ll call you 
Crippen. But don’t worry about it. 
They called me Dogface, but I came 
through all right. 

One thing I might say about the 
early part of an R.A.F. career, and that 
is—don’t try to impose your personality 
on the N.C.O.s. Although there’s all 
this talk in the papers about having a 
better class of man in the ranks nowa- 
days (and I suppose that means people 
like us who have had cars and bath- 





rooms) the N.C.O.s don’t really believe 
it yet, and they resent people trying to 
persuade them that it’s true. All they 
want to see on parade (or anywhere 
else for that matter) is three ranks of 
well-stuffed uniforms with creases in 
the trousers and shiny buttons. They 
don’t attach any importance to gram- 
mar or aitches, so don’t so much as 
wince when they say things like “Get 
fell in!” or “’Ave you lot ’ad your 
’aversacks hissued?” And don’t say 
moré to them than you need, otherwise 
they'll call you “Varsity-voice” and 
everybody else will laugh. 

The worst thing of all is to be 
corrected on a point of deportment by 
a corporal who scarcely knows the 
alphabet. When I first got my forage- 
cap it felt so odd that I could never 
remember whether I had it on or not; 
one day I was having a sausage-roll in 
the N.A.A.F.I. when the corporal in 
charge knocked my hat off and said, 
“When you gets sat down eatin’, you 
‘as your ’at off! We ’aven’t all been 
dragged up in pig-styes!”” I sprang up 
and stood to attention and apologized, 
though of course I really felt like do- 
ing something quite different. That’s 
discipline. 

Bairstow’s just come back with the 
ablution bulbs, and he’s been lucky 
enough to find a bath-plug somebody 
had left in the bath. This is good, 
because now we have a bath-plug of 
our own with absolutely no risk at all. 
It’s the chap who forgot to return it 
to the Orderly Room who’ll get put 
on a charge. Whoopee! 

I must tell you all about ablutions 
soon, in case you want to have a bath. 
Bairstow and I are both wondering 
what to do with all our soap. Now that 
it’s rationed we have to have a bar a 
week, and of course we can’t possibly 
use it. People are trying to sell soap 
like mad all over the camp. 

Let me know when convenient how 
things are going, and how much your 
boots hurt. By the way, it’s’ almost 
worth while going sick with feet, 
because you get excused almost every- 
thing for sore toes or corns. 

Your loving Son, PETER. 

P.S.—‘‘ Ablutions”’ are bath-houses, 
in case you didn’t know. They’re 
usually tin, very draughty, with both 
taps marked HoT. But there isn’t very 
often any hot water. 
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